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United Way campaign starts on campus 


One in four people in the Greater Victoria 
area used United Way services in 1978. 

That adds up to 50,000 people and it 
doesn’t include volunteers, the lifeblood of 
many of the 22 local agencies who, with the 
Canadian Red Cross, are supported 
through the United Wav. 

The target of the 1979 Greater Victoria 
United Way campaign is $1,020,000 and 
this month the UVic community is being 
asked to support the campus campaign. In 
1978 UVic faculty and staff gave $20,488 to 
the United Way and organizers are hoping 
this amount is topped by several thousand 
dollars this year. 

Campus co-ordinator Peter Darling, 
director of Supply and Services, has 
enlisted the aid of four campus leaders to 
attempt to reach that goal. 

Edna Jones, President of CUPE Local 
951; Bill MacKereth, President of CUPE 
Local 914; Dr. Samuel Scully, (Classics), 
President of the Faculty Association and 
Administrative Registrar Gordon Smiley, 
President of the Professional Staff Associ¬ 
ation are co-ordinating efforts in their 
respective areas. 

In addition, faculty members have 
agreed to organize the campaign in each 
faculty. They are Prof. Mary Anne Wal¬ 
dron for Law; Dr. Maureen Hibberson for 
Education; Dr. Brian Wharf for Human 
and Social Development; Drs. Gerry Poul- 
ton and Scully for Arts and Science and Pat 
Martin-Bates for Fine Arts. 

Faculty members and staff are asked to 
consider contributing an hour’s pay a 
month for one year to the United Way. Pay¬ 
ments can be made on a payroll deduction 
basis beginning with deductions in Janu¬ 


ary, or in a lump sum. 

If there is a specific agency or agencies a 
person wishes to support, the money can be 
earmarked for that purpose. 

Support for the United Way means sup¬ 
porting a wide variety of invaluable servi¬ 
ces, including: 

• the Red Cross free blood service 

• assistance for mentally handicapped 
adults 

• training and recreation programs for 
the blind, the deaf and those confined 
to wheelchairs 

• counselling for troubled youngsters 

• therapy treatment for arthritics and 
research into arthritis 

• youth programs 

• and many more 

Agencies supported by the United Way 
include the Alano Club, Arthritis Society, 
Big Brothers and Big Sisters, the Blan- 
shard Community Centre, Boys and Girls 
Clubs, Boy Scouts, Canadian Mental 
Health, Meals on Wheels, Canadian 
National Institute for the Blind, Capital 
Region Association for the Mentally Han¬ 
dicapped, Contact-Community Assistance 
Society, Deaf and Hard of Hearing Insti¬ 
tute, G.R. Pearkes Clinic, St. John’s Ambu¬ 
lance, St. Vincent de Paul Society, Silver 
Threads Service, Victoria Volunteer 
Bureau, YM-YWCA youth programs, Vic¬ 
toria Native Indian Friendship Centre, the 
Multiple Sclerosis Society, Need-Crisis 
Line and the Canadian Red Cross Society. 

As the UVic United Way campaign 
swings into gear, UVic President Dr. How¬ 
ard Petch has a wider responsibility as gen¬ 
eral campaign chairman for the entire 
educational division, including, UVic, 


Camosun College, Pearson College, three 
school districts and independent schools. 

A team from UVic including Jim Currie, 
(Institutional Analysis); Robert Savage, 
(Personnel) and David Glen (Admissions) 
are giving presentations on the United 
Way in school districts. 

Those who become active in the United 
Way and pay visits to some of the agencies 
involved often describe these visits as 
“revelations”. 

The NEED-Crisis Line is a 24-hour-a- 
day telephone service for anyone in dis¬ 
tress, operated by a non-profit volunteer 
society. In 1978 volunteers handled 12,000 
calls from troubled people and referred 
many of them to appropriate agencies for 
help. 

The Capital Region Association for the 
Mentally Handicapped provides programs 
for the mentally retarded of all ages. A day 
care and pre-school program is provided at 
the G.R. Pearkes Clinic. 

The St. Vincent de Paul Society gives 
out about $1,000 worth of groceries a month 
and provides emergency help to people who 
are starving in Victoria. 

The Alano Club provides social and 
recreational programs for the families of 
alcoholics. 

Meals on Wheels delivers thousands of 
hot meals each year to invalids and shut- 
ins. 

The Blanshard Community Centre pro¬ 
vides a summer job program, drop-in cen¬ 
tre, pre-school and after school programs 
and a senior citizens’ program. 

Silver Threads Services offers social 
and recreation programs for the elderly. 

The YM-YWCA youth program ensures 


that children who can’t affort to pay for ‘Y’ 
programs can participate. 

The impressive list goes on and on. The 
United Way doesn’t pay the entire cost of 
these programs. Volunteers keep most of 
them going. But the money contributed 
through the United Way often keeps these 
agencies solvent. 

Without public support some of these 
agencies could disappear and that would 
be a tragedy. 

AMS gives 

The Alma Mater Society (AMS) is giving 
the United Way a big boost by donating all 
proceeds from its third annual “Octoberf- 
est” to the campus United Way campaign. 

The Representative Assembly of the 
AMS voted unanimously to make the 
contribution. 

AMS President Marla Nickerson 
explains that students were concerned 
when the annual “Shinerama” campaign, 
which raises money for Cystic Fibrosis 
research, did not get off the ground this 
year. “We felt we should contribute to some¬ 
thing,” she says. 

“We raised $2,000 through the Octoberf- 
est last year,” she says. The annual bash in 
the Student Union Building features Ger¬ 
man food, German music and dancing 
from 5:30 p.m. to midnight. Tickets are on 
sale in the SUB general office and the $4 
admission price includes a free beer mug. 


UVie’s road show hits 200 high schools 



From left, Charlton, Glen, Freeman-Ward, Boland and Moss 


Liaison-admission officers went on the 
road this week and by next May they will 
have talked about UVic to students in more 
than 200 high schools throughout the 
province. 

This week Chris Moss and Cecelia 
Freman-Ward visited Chase, Barriere, 
Clearwater, Valemont and McBride while 


David Glen, Director of Admissions went 
to Ocean Falls and Hagensborg to talk to 
students. 

Gary Charlton and Kathleen Boland 
start their year’s high school liaison pro¬ 
gram next week and are in Quesnel, Willi¬ 
ams Lake, 100 Mile House, Ashcroft, 
Lillooet and Lytton. 


The four admission-liaison officers and 
Glen are not engaged in an all-out recruit¬ 
ment war with other post-secondary insti¬ 
tutions in B.C. 

In fact, liaison officers from Simon 
Fraser University, University of British 
Columbia and the British Columbia Insti¬ 
tute of Technology are making exactly the 
same trips with UVic’s troupe. 

It’s part of a program operated by the 
B.C. Secondary School Liaison Committee 
to provide information on post-secondary 
education to students throughout the 
province. 

“There’s no feeling of competition 
among the institutions,” says Charlton. 
“We’re all there to co-operate in providing 
information to high school students about 
educational opportunities.” 

Glen explains that at each school, repre¬ 
sentatives of the four institutions each give 
a five-minute overview of their particular 
institution. “These are general presenta¬ 
tions with no comparisons. 

“After the initial presentations, we 
point out the unique features of UVic to 
interested students,” explains Glen. It is at 
this time that the liaison officers stress spe¬ 
cial programs like Co-operative Education, 
Nursing, Law, Music, Theatre, Child Care 
and Social Work. A slide-tape show written 
and produced by Donna Danylchuk of 
information services is also shown. 


Charlton says recognition of UVic is 
becoming common throughout the pro¬ 
vince but, “in some places UVic is not as 
well known as the other B.C. universities.” 

While the liaison program is well known 
in the secondary schools and colleges it is 
not so well known on the UVic campus. 
Liaison officers are willing to carry mes¬ 
sages to any secondary schools on their 
schedule, if informed in advance by faculty 
members on campus. 

A weekly schedule of the wanderings of 
the Uyic liaison officers will be printed in 
the Ring. On the road, all travel arrange¬ 
ments are made by Admissions secretary 
Pat Cook. 


RIM Express 
takes off 

See inside for a special three-page 
insert, the first edition of the RIM 
Express, a newsletter from Recrea¬ 
tion and Intramurals. 

The newsletter which is sche¬ 
duled to appear monthly in the 
Ring was produced entirely by 
Recreation and Intramurals with 
assistance froni the Ring’s gra¬ 
phic artist Bob Bierman. 
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B.C. probed by profs 

The rich fabric of British Columbia's cultural, political and legal past will be 
the subject of a major multi-disciplinary meeting as UVic hosts the B.C. Stu¬ 
dies Conference Oct. 19 to 21. 

The conference, open to the public, is the first to approach the topic of 
B.C.’s history from a multi-disciplinary viewpoint and will emphasize the 
diversity of the province's peoples and institutions on topics ranging from 
architecture to social unrest. 

The conference will also offer the first opportunity for scholars and the 
general public to hear discussion on the British Columbia Legal History Pro¬ 
ject and the B.C. Project on Political Stability and Change, two of UVic's 
major research projects into social and political issues. 

The Legal History Project is designed to investigate the relationship 
between judicial decisions and public policy, and to provide research mate¬ 
rial showing the role of law in British Columbia’s development. 

The B.C. Project, an examination of the process of political change in Brit¬ 
ish Columbia from 1970 to 1977, is looking at the changes in government 
goals and institutions that occurred in this period, both within the province 
and in provincial-federal relations. 

The conference will open Oct. 19 with a discussion of B.C. Historiography, 
the interpretation and writing of historical events, followed by two afternoon 
sessions, the first on “B.C. Architecture", at 1 p.m., the second on the topic of 
“The Chinese and Indians in B.C." at 3 p.m. 

The evening session Oct. 19 will be a symposium on B.C. Politics from 7 to 
9 p.m. Panelists will include professors Walter Young, Neil Swainson, Nor¬ 
man Ruff, Terence Morley and Jeremy Wilson of UVic's political science 
department and of the B.C. Project. 

The Oct. 20 sessions begin at 9 a.m. with presentations on three separate 
issues of social unrest in early British Columbia history; pacificism in the 
Boer War, the Nanaimo Coal strike of 1912-14 and Irene Baird’s volume on 
single unemployment in the 30’s. 

The first afternoon session, Oct. 20, on “Sectionalism and Class in B.C.” at 
1 p.m. will be followed by two sessions running concurrently at 3:30 p.m., one 
on the B.C. Legal History Project chaired by UVic Law Faculty professor Wil¬ 
liam Nielson, the other on the historical and social impact of the mining 
industry in British Columbia. 

J.W.S. Careless of the University of Toronto, recognized as one of the 
major voices in Canadian historical studies, will give the keynote address, 
“Submarines, Princes, and Hollywood Commandos: Some Lighter Aspects of 
B.C. Naval History". Careless spent one year as a visiting professor at UVic 
and is a regular summer visiting professor. He served in the Canadian Navy 
in the Second World War and was based on the west coast during those years. 
He will be introduced by Dr. Margaret Ormesby, considered the “Dean of B.C. 
History". Ormesby holds an honorary doctorate from UVic and is a retired 
Professor Emeritus at UBC. 

Dr. Alan Artibise, professor of history at UVic and conference coordina¬ 
tor, says he is pleasantly surprised by the heavy response to the conference. 

Citing a real need for a west coast voice in the studies of Western Canadian 
history, Artibise notes that the interests covered at other Western Canadian 
conferences “stop all too often at the Rockies". 

The response to this first B.C. Studies Conference assures that the 
planned bi-ennial event, to be rotated between UVic and Simon Fraser Uni¬ 
versity will continue to maintain the voice of B.C. in the future, says Artibise. 

The conference will also include a Sunday tour of Victoria’s historic 
architecture. 

Led by Dr. Alan Gowans, chairman of the Department of History in Art, 
and Martin Segger, Maltwood Gallery curator and chairman of the City of 
Victoria Heritage Advisory Committee, the tour will view some of Victoria’s 
oldest and finest buildings, including Craigflower Manor and School House, 
the earliest building now extant in Victoria, and other sites in the James Bay 
and Rockland areas. 

For further information on the B.C. Studies Conference, contact Univer¬ 
sity Extension, conference secretary, at local 4802. 


UVic beams credit course 


UVic has become the first university in 
British Columbia to offer credit courses via 
satellite. 

Dr. Yvonne Martin, of the UVic Faculty 
of Education,'is director of the program 
which links students to instructors 
through two-way audio hookups while 
viewing lectures on TV monitors in five dif¬ 
ferent locations in B.C. 

The two-way audio hookup allows the 
students to directly question the course 
instructor during the lecture, creating a 
sense of class participation, says Martin. 

About 60 students, most of them high 
school principals and school board offi¬ 
cials, are participating in the program, a 
course on Supervision being beamed to 
Prince George, Port Alberni, Dawson 
Creek, Cranbrook and Terrace via the 
Anik-B satellite. Whitehorse in the Yukon 
is also able to recieve the satellite transmis¬ 
sion. Instructors include Dr. Irvin Bur¬ 
bank, Dr. Janet Newberry, Dr. Margaret 
Haughey, Dr. Richard Williams, Ronald 
Samborski and Gail Smith of UVic’s 
Faculty of Education. 

The original invitation to participate in 
satellite programming came from the fed¬ 
eral government, which owns the Anik 
satellite. It was extended to the three B.C. 
Universities, but technical difficulties 
forced the universities to withdraw from 
the original proposal. 

The invitation was then extended to the 


British Columbia Institute of Technology 
(BCIT), where technical facilities were 
more readily available. BCIT has deve¬ 
loped its own distance education pro¬ 
grams, and the UVic course offerings are 
broadcast from the BCIT campus. 

The experimental distance education 
program via satellite is part of the Faculty 
of Education Extension programming 
under the direction of Dr. Richard Pearce. 
Others involved in the program include 
Arlene Zuckernick as coordinator, George 
Mathews and Michael Doyle. 

Dr. Glen Farrell, Director of Univer¬ 
sity Extension, points out that while this 
kind of instruction cannot completely 
replace the need for students and instruc¬ 
tors to meet face to face, it is being evalu¬ 
ated carefully. 

Extension courses via satellite have 
great implications for the development of 
distance education in the province where 
demands for courses cannot be met now 
because of time, distance or personnel 
constraints. 

By 1981 a system may be available to 
allow instruction by satellite on a regular 
basis, but it will require microwave facili¬ 
ties on the UVic campus to link up with a 
province wide broadcast system. 

This is a very expensive proposition, 
and will come as an initiative from the 
Ministry of Education if it is to happen, 
says Farrell. 


Minister not threatening Extension 


Dr. Glen Farrell, Director of University 
Extension has reacted strongly to any 
interpretation placed on a letter from Dr. 
Patrick McGeer, Minister of Education, 
that all or most extension programs are 
under question by the Ministry. 

The letter, sent to the Universities 
Council of British Columbia (UCBC) in 
July was included in Board of Governor’s 
correspondence at the Sept. 17 meeting. 

The letter is specific in referring to pro¬ 
fessional development programs in the 
interior which are less than 10 per cent of 
Extension’s total offerings says Farrell. 

“The concern of the Ministry of Educa¬ 
tion is that Extension programs serve an 
essential educational need, and there is lit¬ 
tle doubt that profressional in-service 
training programs provided by Extension 
meet that criteria. 

“There is no reason to believe that the 
Universities Council will change its opin¬ 
ion about what constitutes an essential 
educational service, but UCBC will now 
scrutinize very carefully all professional 
development programs. I am confident 
that UVic in-service programs meet this 
criteria of essentiality," says Farrell. 


The Minister’s letter does not suggest 
that universities should not be involved in 
this type of program, he added. 

Dr. Alfred Fischer, Academic Vice Pres¬ 
ident, agreed with Farrell’s statement, 
adding that he hoped any confusion on the 
issue had been cleared up. 

Sax and piano 

The University of Victoria School of Music 
will present a concert of original works for 
saxophone with Lynne Greenwood, soloist 
on soprano and alto saxophone accompan¬ 
ied by Edward Norman on piano. The con¬ 
cert will be held in the Music Building 
Recital Hall on Friday, Oct. 12 at 8 p.m. 

Both Greenwood and Norman are part- 
time lecturers at the School of Music. 

Works by Villa-Lobos, Absil, Creston, 
Benson, Dubois and recent UVic graduate 
student David MacIntyre will be 
performed. 

Admission is $3 for adults, $2 for stu¬ 
dents and senior citizens. 


By Tim Humphreys 


Rankin fears for FOI Act 










A Freedom of Information Act was 
promised to the Canadian people in 
this week’s Speech from the 
Throne, marking the opening of 
Canada’s 31 Parliament. 

It represents the end of a long 
fight on the part of UVic law profes- 
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sor Murray Rankin to get this kind 
of legislation before Canadian law¬ 
makers, but it is also just a 
beginning. 

Rankin is the principal author of 
the Canadian Bar Association’s 
model Freedom of Information Bill 
presented to the former Liberal 
government at a conference at 
UVic earlier this year. 

Rankin, whose graduating the¬ 
sis at the Harvard Law School 
dealt with the difficulties of imple¬ 
menting a Freedom of Information 
law in a Canadian political and 
judicial context, says that the fight 
to get a bill with teeth in it through 
Parliament will not be easy. 

One reason is the massive 
bureaucracy in Ottawa. 

“The senior civil servants kept 
theLiberals from enacting this type 
of legislation through various 
means of intimidation, and my fear 
is that they will try the same tactics 
to pressure the new government 
into backing off," says Rankin. 

Rankin must also meet the criti¬ 
cism that Freedom of Information 
is outside the Canadian parliamen¬ 
tary tradition. 

“I received this kind of question¬ 
ing at the Open Government and 
Freedom of Information Confer¬ 


ence in Toronto in September, and 
it is usually constructive criticism," 
says Rankin. 

The criticism, often from politi¬ 
cal scientists, is that certain crucial 
areas, such as the independent 
review mechanism promised in the 



Speech from the Throne, under¬ 
mine the traditional areas of minis¬ 
terial responsibility. “But without 
this kind of mechanism," says Ran¬ 
kin, “the minister ends up as the 
umpire in his own game." 

Rankin also points to other inno¬ 
vations that have become part of 


Canadian tradition in recent his¬ 
tory, especially the office of 
ombudsman, developed in Scan¬ 
dinavian countries. 

Rankin will be watching the 
development of the legislation care¬ 
fully. The Conservatives have 
promised to table the bill within the 
first 10 days of sitting. As soon as it 
is tabled, a special committee of the 
Canadian Bar Association will 
analyse the document and prepare 
a brief for the Standing Committee 
of the Senate and Commons which 
has been studying the issue. 

Besides the independent review 
mechanism already mentioned, 
Rankin will be looking for three 
other major points: 

• a limited number of narrowly 
defined exceptions to the general 
rules of information disclosure. 

• a requirement for the publication 
of so-called “secret law”: the 
guidelines on how bureaucratic 
discretion is to be exercised in 
such agencies as Immigration 
and the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission. 

• an indexing system to show the 
public where and how to assert 
the rights guaranteed by the bill. 
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RIM 


Recreation and Intramurals Newsletter 

Express 


Welcome to the RIM Express 

The purpose of the Recreation and Intramural program at UVic is to enhance the lives 
of the university community population by making available various recreational pur¬ 
suits. This encompasses physical, social, cultural and educational experiences. One of 
our major objectives is to ensure that all participants in the program have a positive and 
enjoyable experience. 

The seven major components of the program are: instructional classes, clubs pro¬ 
gram, free recreation, intramural sports, special events, aquatics and outdoor recrea¬ 
tion. Through these major program areas we provide a broad range of activities and the 
opportunity for individuals to participate and attain a healthy level of personal 
development. 

The objective of the RIM Express is to keep the university community up to date on 
all aspects of the Recreation and Intramural program. We recognize that in order to be 
successful in providing the university community with a satisfactory level and variety of 
recreational activities, a clear channel of communication must be established. We hope 
this newsletter is the start of establishing that communication. 

We plan to publish once a month during the term and will be featuring all aspects of 
our recreation programs throughout the year. Your response to the newsletter is wel¬ 
come and we request any letters, suggestions for improving existing programs or 
implementing new ones, or any articles or photos be sent to: Recreation Co-ordinator, 
McKinnon 121. 

I look forward to your response. 

Yours in recreation 
Wayne Pealo 
Co-ordinator, Recreation 
and Intramurals 




Intramurals: What’s it all about? 

It is surprising how many people — stu¬ 
dents, faculty and staff — have been in a uni¬ 
versity environment for years, and still do 
not know what “Intramurals” is all about. 

There is a tendency among people unfa¬ 
miliar with the term to assume that the pro¬ 
gram is restricted to athletes only, or that a 
participant must have at least considerable 
knowledge pertaining to sports. This is not 
true. 

The primary objective of the intramurals 
program in any university is to provide a 
medium through which people can simply 
have fun, by playing and exercising at their 
own speed, enjoying the company of other 
people in a relaxed atmosphere and by tak¬ 
ing their minds off studies for a little while. It 
is accomplished by providing facilities such 
as gymnasiums and pools for groups of peo¬ 
ple of all ages, who are then free to simply 
enjoy themselves playing a sport of their 
choice, at a level of their choice, one or two 
evenings a week for an hour or so. 

At UVic, the intramural activities offered 
are: basketball, volleyball, soccer, floor 
hockey, inner-tube water polo and, new this 
year, ice hockey. Most of the sports have a 
recreational league for those people who 
primarily want to entertain themselves and 
meet people, and are perhaps new to a sport. 

Competitive leagues are for those who are 
very keen on the sport and are willing to play 
hard at it. Most activities also have separate 
leagues for men and women as well as a co¬ 
educational league. You can sign up as an 
individual or get some friends together and 
sign up as a team. So, as you can see, there is 
a wide range of types of activities and types 
of social environments to choose from. 

Throughout the year, there are friendly 
competitive events with intramural teams 
from other universities to look forward to. 

UVic hosts a team from SFU in the fall and 
returns the visit in the spring. This event usu¬ 
ally involves an afternoon of various novelty 
activities, followed by a free dinner and 
social for participants. UVic will also be 
hosting the annual Provincial Intramurals 
Tournament, involving teams from universi¬ 
ties and colleges all over the province. 

The next opportunity to join in the regu¬ 
larly scheduled intramurals activities will be 
at the start of the spring term in January. If 
there’s a sport you have always been inter¬ 


ested in but have never tried; if you promised 
yourself to stay in shape through the winter 
but can’t seem to find the time to run or 
swim; if you haven’t made many friends on 
campus, or if you’d just like something to do 
in the evenings that will provide an enter¬ 
taining diversion for awhile, sign up for 
intramurals — JOIN IN THE FUN! 
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More 


new fitness testing, more fun 


Le 


There are several new programs which have 
been developed over the past year and will 
be implemented this fall. 


Family Program 

The family recreation program is the 
direct result of a survey carried out last 
spring. The response was excellent and the 
program being implemented this fall is 
designed to accomodate as many people as 
possible and still provide students with ade¬ 
quate access to facilities. It includes 
expanded usage of the McKinnon facilities 
for families of students, faculty, staff and 
alumini. New activities available include: 
squash, volleyball, badminton and aquatic 
games. All of the instructors and staff in 
recreation look forward to working with fam¬ 
ilies. If you have any suggestions or ideas for 
improving the program, drop us a line. 


take part in recreation classes and free 
recreation. The card holder must participate 
in the activity as well. Only the card holder 
and spouse may take part in Intramural 
Leagues. 


Residence Fitness Program 

There are 40 students who will be taking 
part in this new program, operated in con¬ 
junction with the Physical Education 
Department. Fitness appraisal, counselling 
and nutritional analyses are all a part of the 
program, which will run for eight weeks, with 
two sessions a week. Activities include: 
bend and stretch, jogging, weight training, 
swimming, disco fitness, dancercise, and 
aquatic games. This is a pilot project and the 
initial response has been great. 


Outdoor Recreation Programs 

This year will include an expanded wee¬ 
kend program, offering activities such as 
introduction to canoeing and kayaking, out¬ 
door survival skills and introduction to sal¬ 
mon fishing. 

River canoeing, wind surfing and inter¬ 
mediate rock climbing are proving very pop¬ 
ular and participants will enjoy their newly 
acquired skills as Vancouver Island provides 
excellent opportunities for the outdoor 
recreation enthusiast. 


By Sc 


AQUATICS: 


Special Family Membership 

Those students, faculty and staff with 
special family privileges can bring one 
member of his/her immediate family 
(spouse or children over 14 years of age) to 


Fun Runs 

The last Friday of each month will feature 
a fun run. Participants will meet at the 
McKinnon foyer at 12:45 p.m. Runs will vary 
and there will be hidden prizes. First run is 
on October 26. See you there. 


Fitness Testing Centre 

A warm welcome is extended to Stewart 
Petersen, the new director of the Universi¬ 
ty’s Sport and Fitness Testing Centre. The 
centre offers a variety of services including 
physical fitness appraisal, personalised 
exercise development programs, and com¬ 
puterized lifestyle, health and nutritional 
analysis. The centre is operated by the 
School of Physical Education and enquiries 
should be directed to them. 


The wet way to health 


Hockey makes a big splash 


The facilities and instructional classes at 
UVic provide a wide range of aquatic activi¬ 
ties for those who are tired of dry land 
training. 

Swimming is generally acknowledged as 
one of the best forms of exercise for improv¬ 
ing muscle tone and strength, building 
endurance and increasing the effeciency of 
the heart and lungs. Swimming instruction 
in the McKinnon pool is provided at all levels 
of competency; beginner, intermediate and 
advanced. Complementing these courses 
are more advanced, Red Cross and Royal 
Life-Saving Society courses. A National 
Lifeguard course, essential for those who 
want to become professional lifeguards, is 
offered after Christmas. Other instructional 
classes include synchronized swimming, 
springboard diving, SCUBA and skindiving, 
ladies water exercise and kayaking. 


Several water sports are played in the 
pool — underwater hockey and, for fun, 
inner-tube water polo. In a more competitive 
vein, the regular water polo team plays in the 
Vancouver City League and practices every 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday from 6 - 
7:30 p.m. 

There is a swim club for those who wish 
to participate regularly in organized and 
fully supervised recreational activities, and 
there is a swim team for those who are inter¬ 
ested in competitive speed swimming. Prac¬ 
tice time for both the club and the team is 
6:30 - 8:00 a.m. daily. 

If you just want to go for a quick swim, the 
pool is open at various times through the 
week. Pick up a schedule in the McKinnon 
building or consult your Recreation and 
Intramurals Campus Calendar for the times 
best suited to your own timetable. 


The underwater extravaganza^and hockey 
tournament held in the McKinnon pool Sun¬ 
day, September 28, made a big splash, draw¬ 
ing teams from as far away as Washington 
State. Fourty-five players comprising four 
co-ed teams and two women’s teams com¬ 
peted in the tournament that saw the Van- 
quatics victorious in both categories. The 
wins by the Vanquatics were not surprising 
considering three of their players are 
national team members. 

UVic, not to be outdone, won the under¬ 
water tug-o-war. Unfortunately, tricycles 
were forgotten at home and the underwater 
tricycle race did not take place. Perhaps 
another day? 

Co-ed underwater hockey is played every 
Friday night in the McKinnon pool from 8:30 
— 9:30 p.m. Women only play on Tuesday 
evenings from 9:00 — 10:00 p.m., in the 
Naden pool on the Esquimalt armed forces 


base. If any women are interested in attend¬ 
ing these sessions, they are asked to contact 
Gail Carle at 477-8984. 

Most of the underwater hockey players at 
UVic are dive club members and have been 
playing for quite some time, butdon’t let this 
intimidate you if you are unfamiliar with the 
game and would like to try it. Dive club 
organiser, Kevin Bates, says new players are 
more than welcome. Friday night sessions, 
in fact, are especially arranged so new play¬ 
ers can be introduced to the game. All the 
games are kept on a recreational level, but 
you can expect a few scraped knuckles and 
knees from rubbing against the bottom of 
the pool. 

Snorkelling equipment can be rented at 
the equipment desk in the McKinnon build¬ 
ing. For further information about under¬ 
water hockey or the dive club, contact Kevin 
Bates at 477-2137. 
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Outdoor Recreation: The Island’s 



Selected outdoor recreation programs were offered for 
the first time last summer through UVic’s Athletics and 
Recreation Services, and were for the most part a success. 

Over 150 children took part in a “summer fun” day 
camp program operated weekly through the months of 
July and August. The program introduced the kids to 
many new recreational pursuits and games, designed to 
educate and stimulate interest as well as provide a healthy 
level of physical activity. The week-long sessions culmi¬ 
nated in an overnight camping experience at the univer¬ 
sity-owned Simpson property on Lake Cowichan. 

Other programs included hiking expeditions into the 
Forbidden Plateau area of Vancouver Island and along the 
famous west coast trail. The group that tackled the latter 
ranged in ages from 14 to over 60! The trip was managed in 
a leisurely seven days, six of which fortunatey boasted 
excellent weather. Everyone associated with the outdoor 
programs found them to be extremely rewarding and we 
hope similar projects can be run again next summer. 

Meanwhile, the excellent facilities at the Simpson prop¬ 
erty will not go to waste through the regular academic 
year. Several weekend outdoor courses will be offered, 
including a kayaking course October 12 to 14, and an out¬ 
door survival course run on the weekend of November 10 
to 11. 

Participants on these and other outdoor programs will 
sleep on foam mattresses laid on separate cots in the 
roomy tent-cabins (heavy canvas tents with wooden 
floors). Cooking can be done on portable camp stoves or 
Dn a modern electric range in the log building that serves 
as a mess-hall for the outdoor programs and as a labora¬ 
tory for environmental and biological studies. Some films 
are also shown in this building, covering basic and 
advanced techniques for handling canoes or kayaks. 

The popularity of the Simpson property has .encour¬ 
aged the creation of a more extensive outdoor recreation 
program, one which we hope meets the needs of students, 
faculty and staff at UVic. 



Caretaker Ed Mar ley feeding the deer 



Tame deer were one of the attraction s at Luke Cowichan , 
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Lessons 

By Scott Maclnnis 


The most important objective of squash 
instructors is to ensure that participants in 
the lessons have “an enjoyable and positive 
learning experience”. That is, although all 
participants are encouraged to achieve the 
highest possible level of competence in the 
time available, expertise in the sport is 
second to having a good time. 

To become a “good” squash player takes 
time and practice. Consequently, lessons 
should be viewed as an introduction to the 
sport and not as an immediate means to 
excellence in the sport. However, it is impor¬ 
tant that potential enthusiasts are given 
sound instruction in the basic skills 
required. Learning the.fundamentals prop¬ 
erly from the beginning eliminates the need 
for correcting fundamental mistakes (usu¬ 
ally strongly embedded and reflexive in 
nature) at a later point in time. 

In keeping with this goal, squash instruc¬ 
tion at the beginner level emphasises proper 
execution of the basic strokes; the forehand, 
backhand, volley, lob and drop shot. The 
service and return of service are also consi¬ 
dered fundamental in this sense. In addition, 
strategy is an ever-present theme to which 
all else is ultimately related. 

Application of the rules, in particular the 
“let” situation, is also considered of para¬ 
mount importance for two reasons: first, 
knowledge of the rules makes the game 
safer and friendlier, and second, knowledge 
of the rules is essential to advancement in 
the sport. A recent (1977) synthesis of the 
rules is made available to all first time 
students. 

Having read the above, the reader might 
assume a rigorous format prevails during 
lessons. Don’t be misled; this is not the 
case. Instructors are also anxious to deal 
with any individual interests, problems or 
goals participants may have. Students 
should feel encouraged to ask questions. 

One final point deserves mention. Fears 
of being not good enough, nonathletic or 
awkward are unfounded. The goal of these 
lessons is to provide an enjoyable and posi¬ 
tive learning experience, not to evaluate any 
persons ability or improvement. 


Ladder 

By Rene Chave 

There is a men’s and women’s squash 
ladder, both of which are divided into a 
number of divisions each consisting of six 
players. Women have the option of playing 
on the men’s ladder. 

The rules of ladder play are as follows: 

— play is with yellow dot ball 

— a player may only challenge other 
players in his/her own division 

— a match consists of five games 

— a player gains one point for each game 
(not match) won 

— at the end of a three week period, the two 
players in each division who have 
accumulated the most points move to the 
division above, and those two with the 
least points move to the division below. 

— each player should try to play all his/her 
matches in the three week period. Any 
player who has not played at least one 
match in that period will be taken off the 
ladder in the interests of keeping the 
ladder active. 

— all players are responsible for posting 
scores on the board. 

— any player taken off the ladder may be 
reinstated on request, but will be placed 
at the bottom of the ladder, if there is 
room. 

Divisional play periods for the fall term 
will be as follows: October 8 to October 29, 
October 30 to November 20, November 21 to 
December 10. 

There will be open play from December 
11 to the start of spring term. 

During open play, any player may chal¬ 
lenge anybody on the ladder, regardless of 
divisions. If the challenger loses nothing is 
changed; if the challenger wins, he/she 
moves into the spot formerly occupied by 
the challenged player, who moves down one 
spot. A match consists of the best of five 
games. 


SQUASH 


Island’s wilderness awaits 



Of is at Luke Cowichan , Learning the basics of canoeing 


Introduction 


More than 70 people have signed up 
to take squash lessons this fall, twice 
as many as last year, and the squash 
ladder looks to be as crowded as it 
has ever been. It is encouraging to 
see good use made of the squash 
facilities at UVic, especially when 
the game is recognized as such an 
excellent form of aerobic exercise. 
There is no doubt it is also valuable 
as a method of releasing tensions — 
nothing feels quite as good when 


you are frustrated as smashing a siz¬ 
zling cross-court that leaves your 
opponent standing awe-struck with 
his knee halfway up his Jeg. 

For the benefit of those new to the 
game or, to the system of ladder play 
here at UVic, the accompanying arti¬ 
cles may clarify a few things. We 
hope in the future to run a series of 
articles carefully explaining strategy 
and some of the trickier rules in 
squash, such as the “let” rule. 


Proposed booking changes 


During the past year students, faculty and staff have voiced several complaints 
with regard to the McKinnon squash courts and their use. The most common 
complaints are as follows: 

f During peak times — i.e. fall and winter terms from 10:00 a.m. - 9:00 p.m., it is 
virtually impossible to reserve a court through the phone-in service. 

2. The number of unauthorized non-university users has increased, and this, 
combined with the increased use by the university community, makes it very 
difficult to reserve a court. 

3. The number of no-shows on the courts has increased. 

Combined with these use problems, there are some 70 students registered 
for squash lessons this fall in the recreation program and a waiting list of 40 to 
50. This will undoubtedly put an even greater demand on the courts. There is 
little doubt that there is a need to re-evaluate the existing court-booking system. 

As those responsible for overall use, we have talked to students, faculty and 
staff users of the McKinnon courts and have developed the following proposal. 
We would like to have your response to this, and would appreciate your taking a 
couple of minutes to comment on the plan. 

1. All bookings for squash courts will be in person. There will be no phone 
service. 

2. Bookings will be made 24 hours in advance Monday to Friday. Saturday, 
Sunday and Monday bookings can be made on Friday. 

3. When the court is booked, a valid student card or A.R.A.C. card must be 
produced and shown to the attendant. 

4. Upon arriving to play, two valid I.D. cards must be left with the attendant. 
These are picked up at the end of the game. 

5. Courts will not be held past 10 minutes after booking time. 

6. Doubles take precedence over singles. 

We will appreciate your comments on this proposal. Please leave them in 
writing at the equipment desk or the recreation office, McKinnon 121. 



Constructing a shelter on the west coast trail 
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Man in cold water gambles to 
test Heat Treat 


Story and photos by Donna Danylchuk 


Two UVic men have developed the ultimate emergency 
rescue treatment for people suffering from the potentially 
fatal chilling of the body’s inner organs known as 
hypothermia. 

The new rescue device has been named the Heat Treat 
by its inventors Dr. John Hayward (Biology) and Robert 
Douwens, an electronics technician in the biology 
department. 

Hayward and Douwens have begun to hold discussions 
to determine who will manufacture their invention in order 
that it can be put to use as soon as possible to help save 
lives in remote wilderness regions. 

Until recent years it was widely assumed that the grea¬ 
test threat facing people in boating accidents was drown¬ 
ing. The greatest threats facing those lost in the 
wilderness were, naturally, assumed to be starvation or 
attack by wild animals. 

These assumptions have been disproven by research, 
— much of it conducted by Hayward, and Dr. Martin Collis 
and Dr. John Eckerson of the School of Physical Educa¬ 
tion at UVic — showing that in cold water and climes, the 
greatest threat of all is often hypothermia. 

Due in large part to this research hypothermia has 
become almost a household word over the past few years 
among outdoor enthusiasts. 

After spending several years studying animal hiberna¬ 
tion, Hayward and his colleagues began in the early Sev¬ 
enties to look at the body’s responses to immersion in cold 
water. Working with a research team and volunteers who 
subjected themselves to carefully monitored testing in 
uncomfortably cold water, they began developing a 
science of cold water survival. 


“Cold feet don't kill. It's the 
heart." 


The team came up with detailed advice on what people 
can do to stay warm longer in potentially fatal conditions, 
and designed and patented the UVic Thermofloat jacket, 
now the best selling flotation jacket in the world. They also 
developed the SeaSeat, an inflatable pint-sized raft which 
can be carried in the pocket of the Thermofloat. 

However, Hayward explained last week in his lab in the 
Cunningham Building, up to now there has been a gap in 
the research. The problem of hypothermia has been iden¬ 
tified and techniques and equipment to combat rapid 
cooling developed, but the problem of what to do to re¬ 
warm people who have reached hypothermic levels before 
rescue until recently remained unresolved. 

Treating a rescued hypothermic victim is tricky due to 
the dangerous “afterdrop” factor, a cooling of the body’s 
core temperature that continues even when the outer 
body is being rewarmed, “It’s the cooling of the heart that 
is critical. A heart temperature near 28 degrees Celsius 
kills. If someone is found semi-conscious or unconscious 
after a car or ski accident and their heart temperature is 
already down to 30 degrees Celsius, a drop of two or three 
more degrees will likely cause the heart to stop. 

“Even if you take a 30 degree Celsius person and put 
him in excellent insulation in a sleeping bag, the core of 
the body will continue to cool to the colder periphery.” 


As Douwens comments, “cold feet don’t kill. It’s the 
heart. People can die from hypothermia on the way to the 
hospital.” 

The afterdrop can be increased if the body is rewarmed 
from the outside in rather than from the inside out. Once 
the extremities and skin temperature is restored to normal, 
the message ‘I am cold’ doesn’t go to the brain. Neverthe¬ 
less, the core temperature continues to drop as increased 
circulation drives cold, stagnant blood from the peripheral 
tissues to the inner body. 

About five years ago, Hayward’s research team began 
collaborating with the United States Coast Guard on a 
study of rewarming methods. They found that inhalation 
of moist, warm air through the respiratory track and lungs 
delivers heat where it is needed most — into the chest. 

Methods of inhalation rewarming are now used rou¬ 
tinely in hospitals and an electrically powered inhalation 
rewarming unit has been developed for the field, but elec¬ 
tricity is not always available in remote regions where 
hypothermic victims are found. 

During a search and rescue meeting in Colorado State 
last year, afW listening to extensiveaccounts of problems 
faced by rescue parties in remote regions, Hayward 
decided that a non-electric, portable heat inhalation 
model had to be developed. 

He approached Douwens who has worked at UVic for 
10 years but had never previously been involved with the 
hypothermia experiments. Hayward set out the theory and 
description of what was needed and Douwens set to work, 
taking what he calls “the coffee can approach”. Using cof¬ 
fee cans from the UVic biology coffee lounge, he started 
making prototypes for a “propane-fired sophisticated ket¬ 
tle”. He also designed a face mask and air tube and a valve 
system which controls the mixture of steam and air 
breathed to ensure a temperature of 44 to 45 degrees 
Celsius. 

The Heat Treat, the final result of Douwens work, is pre¬ 
cisely the unit for which Hayward was looking. 

“It is a prototype which works like a charm. It is based 
on a simple principle, but there has been nothing around 
like it until now. It meets the ultimate challenge of how to 
provide safe, effective first-aid treatment of hypothermia 
at remote locations, says the scientist. 

The stainless' steel device is light (three kilograms), 
portable, works independently of electricity and — very 
important from a rescue’party’s point of view — works 
almost instantaneously even in extreme cold. It starts pro¬ 
ducing steam within 10 seconds, saving time which could 
be crucial to the life of a seriously hypothermic victim. 

“Robert was the prime designer, responsible for the 
construction and engineering of the device. This has been 
a team effort and a good example of the importance of 
qualified supportive staff at UVic,” stresses Hayward. 

The Heat Treat was ready for testing this summer, pos¬ 
ing a delicate problem for its designers. Because its use 
borders on human “medicine”, it had to be carefully scru¬ 
tinized and its efficiency demonstrated conclusively 
before it could be manufactured and marketed. 

However, the only test which could accurately gauge 
the effectiveness of the device in rewarming the inner 
chest cavity could not ethically be used on a volunteer 
because of the risk factor involved. 


Prior hypothermia testing at UVic, although very 
uncomfortable for the subjects immersed in chilly waters, 
was safe when conducted under properly supervised con¬ 
ditions. Core body temperatures were recorded through 
electron thermometers inserted deep in the rectum, ear 
canal or esophagus. 

But to record the effects of a Heat Treat application on 
the temperature of the inner chest cavity, Hayward had to 
perform a test using a heart catheter, a tube containing a 
tiny thermometer inserted via an arm vein through the 
heart to the pulmonary (lung) artery. 

A volunteer could not ethically be subjected either to 
the risk of a ruptured blood vessel as the tube is directed 
near the lung, or the risk of heart fibrillation should the 
tube accidentally stimulate that organ. 



Douwens: it started with a coffee can 


Hayward weighed the risks against the potential benef¬ 
its of recording the heart temperature after warm air inha¬ 
lation and decided to undergo the test himself. 

He had already gone through countless tests in chilly 
waters while researching the effects of hypothermia. 

With the help of a cardiologist he had the catheter 
inserted into his chest cavity and stayed for three days in 
his lab this summer, under constant observation, hooked 
up to saline perfusion bags to prevent coagulation of 
blood in the catheter. 

“Good ideas can languish, if you 
don't give them a push." 


Three times Hayward was brought to a state of moder¬ 
ate hypothermia in cold water tubs, and three times he was 
rewarmed, once by shivering alone, once by use of the 
Heat Treat, and once by immersion in a hot bath. The mon¬ 
itoring of his heart temperature verified the effectiveness 
of inhalation rewarming therapy using the Heat Treat. 

The final task facing Hayward and Douwens is nego¬ 
tiating manufacturing and patent arrangements for their 
invention. 

Extensive market research is not required, explains 
Hayward, because various search and rescue groups 
hearing of the new device have already expressed interest 
in acquiring one. 

Manufacturers have also expressed an interest. Hay¬ 
ward and Douwens postponed responding until the final 
tests were conducted this summer, and believe it is now 
the time to start negotiations. Their first preference would 
be for the Heat Treat to be manufactured by a local firm, 
but interest so far has come only from south of the border. 

This would be an ideal small business for a local firm, 
says Hayward. The cost of producing the unit by hand he 
puts at approximately $500, but assuming “mass produc¬ 
tion” he cites a ball park retail price of $200. 

Hayward is not a stranger, of course, to manufacturing 
and marketing procedures. His experiences with the Ther¬ 
mofloat jacket and the SeaSeat have led him to view the 
innovative process as a form of learned behaviour, which 
one must sample for awhile, and be prepared to carry 
through. 

He and Douwens hope to follow their new product 
through to the marketing stage. As Hayward puts it: “Good 
deas can languish if you don’t give them a push.” 



Inventors Douwens (wearing mask) and Hayward (adjusting valve): want a local manufacturer to help heat cold hearts 
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Hooking onto the main frame 

Whole campus involved with ‘dinosaur’ 
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Computer operator Blake Hanna mans the helm at the console of the IBM 3031 


By Donna Danylchuk 

In order to meet a continually growing demand for com¬ 
puting services, UVic has become temporarily hooked 
up to “the last of the dinosaurs”. 

The reptilian image was offered by Phil Sumsion, 
assistant manager (operations), Computer Services, 
while exhibiting UVic’s new IBM 3031 in the basement 
of the Clearihue Building. 

The largest computer ever installed for campus use 
went into production this summer, through a lease 
arrangement with IBM, and has since increased the 
campus computer capability by two and one-half to 
three times its former level. The huge machine replaces 
the IBM 148 computer which served the campus last 
year until it reached the point of becoming saturated by 
demands for its services. 

Computer use at UVic has grown to the point that 
everyone on campus is either directly or indirectly 
affected by the machine. It processes payroll cheques, 
enters the life of students whether they are studying 
computer sciences or taking out books from the library, 
and is used by numerous professors for academic work 
in both the sciences and humanities. 

“Use is growing by leaps and bounds,” says Sum¬ 
sion. “Most departments now either have terminals in 
their offices or have access to one.” 

The biggest growth in computer use since the instal¬ 
lation of the IBM 3031 is in time-sharing on the main 
frame (the main computer) by different terminals. There 
are about 60 terminals on campus and the new computer 
can handle far in excess of this number. 

Computing and Systems Services also has 20 typew¬ 
riter terminals which can be used by students and pro¬ 
fessors who need to hook onto the main frame while 
working on projects at home or miles away when on 
study leave or at conferences. 

Users on and off campus hook onto the main compu¬ 
ter through an intricate wiring system connected to two 
mini-computers which monitor access to the IBM 3031. 
“We’re rather proud of that. We purchased the machin¬ 
ery and some of the software, but the system is sort of our 
own development. It’s homegrown,” says Sumsion, 
pointing to the wires and the mini-computer systems. 

Another mini-computer attached to the main compu¬ 
ter serves the McPherson library book circulation 
system. 

Computing Services, which maintains and operates 
the hardware, comes under the umbrella of UVic’s Com¬ 
puting and Systems Services which also encompasses 
Administrative Systems, responsible for providing pro¬ 
gramming services to administrative offices and the 
library; and Academic Systems which provides consul¬ 
tative and programming services to academic 
departments. 

One of the largest and best known academic projects 
is the soon-to-be published Canadian Bilingual Diction¬ 
ary, of the Lexicographical Research Centre. The Aca¬ 
demic Systems staff wrote the computer program for 
this project which enables lexicographers to translate 
from French to English by computer instead of by hand, 
saving incalcuable amounts of time. 


Linguists are big users of the computer, astronomers 
use it to study star spectra and other phenomena, social 
scientists to do statistical research and writers to 
typeset and lay out manuscripts for publishers. Admi¬ 
nistrative areas are also taking an interest in word pro¬ 
cessing. The uses the computer can be put to are 
extensive and rapidly growing, says Sumsion. 

There are remote entry points around campus, in the 
Cornett Building, the Cunningham and soon in the Elli¬ 
ott Building, so that people without terminals do not 
have to come to the Clearihue Building for every job, he 
adds. 

Students have their own terminal area in the Clea¬ 
rihue basement and make up one of the largest groups of 
users. 

“We’re expecially swamped with student users in 
March and April, and this is one of the most important 
aspects of the whole place, in my mind. 


“I’ve noticed — I couldn’t prove it — but I think that 
first year students feel more comfortable with computers 
right off than they used to. They seem to be coming in 
and starting to work with them right away, more than in 
the past.” 

Until recently it was necessary for computing and 
systems services staff to run the computer 24-hours a 
day, five days a week, and from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. Satur¬ 
day and Sunday. The IBM 148 could not handle the 
entire campus workload simultaneously, so administra¬ 
tive projects were run overnight. 

The weekday hours have changed to 6 a.m. to 1 a.m. 
for attended service on the IBM 3031, which is capable of 
handling all projects simultaneously. It’s available 
around the clock, on an unattended basis. 

Confidentiality of all information processed by the 
computer is stressed at Computing and Systems Servi¬ 
ces, says Sumsion. “Control is provided through the 
operating system. Every user who has access to the 
machine has to give permission before somebody else 
can have access to his material. 

“An engineer by training, Sumsion views the compu¬ 
ter as “just a tool or a piece of machinery, not to be glori¬ 
fied or denigrated. But, others might not agree with me.” 

The IBM 3031 is leased.for $31,000 monthly and will 
remain in place until an order for an IBM 4341 model is 
filled. The natural successor to the IBM 148, the IBM 
4341 is a powerful yet physically smaller model, so much 
in demand that UVic has to wait its turn to obtain one. 

The IBM 3031 is taking up more space in the Clea¬ 
rihue basement than any computer likely to be installed 
in future. But advances in computer technology and 
increases in computer use at UVic has not meant that 
more people are required to operate the machine. Sum¬ 
sion has been with Computing Services since 1971 and 
has seen the staff in his section decrease by one as the 
workload has increased many times over. 

An aspect of his work he enjoys is conducting organ¬ 
ized tours for groups of people visiting campus. At least 
one tour is conducted each week by Computing Services 
and sometimes as many as three or four. 

Although controls are provided to protect confiden¬ 
tiality of information, the machines themselves are not 
hidden behind concrete walls, Sumsion says. 

Computing Services, he stresses, is pleased to con¬ 
duct organized tours for groups of people who are visit¬ 
ing campus. “We try to be open, and want to dispel ‘big 
brother’ notions. It’s part of our job, to explain the com¬ 
puter to interested people.” 

“Students feel more com¬ 
fortable with computers 
than they used to” 



Sumsion: "All you need is a telephone 
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Grants and Fellowships 
Deadline Reminder 


Faculty 


Agency 

Deadlines 
Office of Research 
Administration 

Agency 

Canadian National Sportsmen’s Fund 

Nov. 15 

Nov. 30 

Awards for Research 

Department of Energy. Mines and Resources 

Nov. 1 

Nov. 15 

Research Agreements 

International Scholarly Programs 

Travel Grants for International 

Scholarly Conferences 

Oct. 18 

Nov. 1* 

Travel Grants for International 
Representation 

Oct. 18 

Nov. 1 * 

Aid to International Secretariats 

Jan. 2 

Jan. 15 

Grants to Facilitate 

International Collaborative 

Research 

Dec. 18 

Jan. 1 

Formal Bilateral Exchanges 

Open 


Exchange of Researchers with France 

Dec. 18 

Jan. 1 

Exchange of Researchers with the USSR 

— 

Oct. 1 

Exchange of Lecturers and 

Students with China 

Open 


Government of Canada 

Awards to Foreign Nationals 

Open 


The Japan Foundation 

Professional Fellowships 

Nov. 1 

Nov. 10 

Deadline for conference held in April - July, 1980. Conferences held in August ■ 

November, 1980, and December - March, 

1980-81, have deadlines of March 1 

1980 and July 1, 1980 respectively. 

Graduate Students 


Canadian National Sportsmen’s Fund 
Conservation Scholarships 

Nov. 16 

Nov. 30 

Social Sciences and Humanities 



Research Council 



M.A. Scholarships 

Nov. 1 

Nov. 15 

Doctoral Fellowships 

Nov. 1 

Nov. 15 


For further information, call Office of Research Administration. 4896. 


Phoenix 

stages 

‘magazine’ 


Random Samples , A Science Fiction Mag 
azine , will open the 1979-80 season of the 
Phoenix Theatre on campus. 

Adapted for the stage by Director James 
Leard (Theatre), Random Samples is a 
theatre production that takes as its format 
a science fiction magazine. The production 
will, like a magazine, have its feature arti¬ 
cles but will also include facts, humor and 
flights of the fantastic as separate short 
columns. 

Random Samples , A Science Fiction 
Magazine , will be presented for 10 nights, 
from Oct. 17 to Oct. 27, with no perfor¬ 
mance Oct. 21. 

A stark and bold piece, the production 
deals with the theme of society and the 
individual a few hundred years into the 
future, and the effect that future technol 
ogy might have on the individual. 

Random Samples feature articles have 
been chosen from well-known science fic¬ 
tion authors, and will be presented in a 
story theatre style. This style allows the 
narrative line to be retained so that the 
audience can experience the author's style 
and hear the inner thoughts of the charac¬ 
ters while seeing the action progress. 

Set and lighting design by Terry Gun- 
vordahl and costumes by Bryan Francis 
provide an impressive visual compliment 
to the production. 

All performances are at 8 p.m. The Pho¬ 
enix Theatre Box Office opens Oct. 15 for 
ticket sales and reservations, which may 
be made by calling 477-4821. All seats are 
$3, students and senior citizens will receive 
a discount of $1 Monday through 
Thursday. 

Further information may be obtained 
by calling the Phoenix at 477-4821. 


* 
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Friday, October 12th. 

Continuing (until October 25), 
exhibit at Maltwood Gallery, Her¬ 
bert Siebner, “Twenty-five years 
in British Columbia”. An exhibi¬ 
tion of paintings, drawings, sculp¬ 
tures and sgraffito. Gallery hours 
are 10:00 a.m. to 4:00 p.m., Mon¬ 
day to Friday, and during evening 
events in the University Centre 
Auditorium. UNIV, Maltwood Art 
Museum and Gallery. 

12:30 p.m. Free noonhour concert. Guest 
artist Riccardo Caramella, piano, 
presents a noon recital under the 
sponsorship of the Italian Govern¬ 
ment. The program includes 
works by Chopin, Clementi, and 
Scriabin. MUSIC BUILDING, 
Recital Hall. 

2:30 p.m. Oral Examination. Howard Mc- 
Elderry, M.Sc. Candidate in 
Biology, will defend his disserta¬ 
tion entitled “A Comparative 
Study of the Movement Habits 
and Their Relationship to Buoy¬ 
ancy Compensation in Two 
Species of Shallow Reef Rockfish 
(Pisces Scorpaenidae)”. CUNN 
0011 . 

2:30 p.m. Faculty of Education meeting. 
MACL D-288. 

3:30 p.m. Faculty Association meeting. 
CORN 163. 

7:15 p.m. Cinecenta films. Fingers. SUB 
& Theatre. Admission charge. 

9:15 p.m. 

8:00 p.m. Lynne Greenwood, saxophone, 
and Edward Norman, piano. 
Works include Fantasia, for 
soprano saxophone, by Heitor 
Villa-Lobos; Sonata for Saxo¬ 
phone, by Paul Creston; and 
Pantomine, by David MacIntyre. 
Admission adults $3 students $2. 
MUSIC BUILDING, Recital Hall. 

Saturday, October 13th. 

5:30 p.m. AMS annual Octoberfest. Contin 
uous dancing until midnight. Ger¬ 
man food and music. All proceeds 


to the United Way. Admission $4. 
Tickets on sale in SUB General 
Office. SUB. 

7:15 p.m. Cinecenta films. California Suite. 
& Admission charge. SUB Theatre. 

9:15 p.m. 

Sunday, October 14th. 

11:00 a.m. Residence Novelty Swim Chal¬ 
lenge. Register at MCKI 121 by 
October 9th. 

7:00 p.m. Cinecenta films. That Obscure 
& Object of Desire. Admission 

9:15 p.m. charge. SUB Theatre. 

Monday, October 15th. 

Photo exhibit. “50 Years as 
Persons”. McPherson Library. 
Continues to November 2. 

12:30 p.m. Free film series. “Great Grand¬ 
mother”. SUB Theatre. 

1.00 p.m. Board of Governors meeting. 

_ Senate and Board Room. 

3:30 p.m. Free public lecture sponsored by 
the Department of Geography. Dr. 
Rudolph Wikkramatileke will 
speak on “The Boat People: West 
Malaysia’s Reactions”. CORN 145 

4:30 p.m. Free public lecture series by Dr. H. 

Scott Gordon visiting professor at 
the Departments of Philosophy 
and Economics. “Marx’s theory of 
value.” CLER A207. 

4:00p.m. Oral Examination. Annie 
Fitzgeorge-Parker, M.A. Candi¬ 
date in Education will defend her 
dissertation entitled “A Proposed 
Curriculum for Social Studies: A 
Study of Curriculum Design and 
Implementation at the Grade 
Eleven Level”. MACL'341. 

7:00 p.m. Cinecenta films. That Obscure 
& Object of Desire. Admission 

9:15 p.m. charge. SUB Theatre. 

8:15 p.m. Barbara McLintock, Editorial 
Page Editor, Victoria Times, will 
speak on “Politics and the Press”. 
Sponsored by the University Ex¬ 
tension Association. Cost of the 
lecture is 50 cents. ELLI 168. 

Tuesday, October 16th. 

12:30 p.m. Free film series. “Women on the 


March”. SUB Theatre. 

4:00 p.m. The department of biochemistry 
and microbiology presents a sem¬ 
inar. Speaker is Dr. J.A. McCarter, 
director of the Cancer Research 
Laboratory at the University of 
Western Ontario. His talk is en¬ 
titled “DNBA-LV, enogenous 
leukemogenic murine leukemia 
virus in tumors induced by di- 
methylbenzanthracene” ELL1160. 

Wednesday, October 17th. 

12:30 p.m. Free slide and tape series. “La 
Civilisation Francaise a travers les 
arts”, sponsored by the French 
Department, for those fluent in 
French. CLER A061. 

7:30 p.m. Cinecenta films. Way Down East. 

Admission charge. SUB Theatre. 

7:30 p.m. All cast meeting for participants in 
the UVic Revue. MAC A166. 

8:00 p.m. The Phoenix Theatre on campus • 
presents a production of Random 
Samples, A Science Fiction Maga¬ 
zine, directed by James Leard. 
Tickets $3 with Students and 
senior citizens receiving a $1 dis¬ 
count Monday through Thursday. 
Production continues through 
Oct. 22, with no performance Oct. 
21. PHOENIX THEATRE. 

8:00 p.m. Douglas Franklin, of the Exten¬ 
sion Division will speak on “The 
Builders of Old Victoria”. Spon¬ 
sored by the University Women’s 
Club of Victoria. COR 163. 

Thursday, October 18th. 

12:30 p.m. Free French films. Sponsored by 
the Department of French Lan¬ 
guage and Literature. “En France 
comme si vous y etiez”, followed 
by taped practice session {no in¬ 
structor) for beginners. CLER 
A 061. 

12:30 p'm. Rosemary Brown speaks at SUB 
Theatre. 

4:00 p.m. Free public lecture series by Dr. H. 

Scott Gordon visiting professor at 
the Departments of Philosophy 
and Economics. “Freedom: eco¬ 
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“I knew this would happen to me” lamented 
Dean Dr. Norma Mickelson while acting as 
chairwoman of Senate during Dr. Howard 
Petch’s absence from the Senate meeting Oct. 

3. Mickelson’s procedural plight was caused by 
confusion among Senators as to whether, at a 
prior meeting, they had decided that a commit¬ 
tee on Canadian studies should be established 
or had decided only to study proposed terms of 
references for a proposed committee. The dis- ^ 
cussion arose in response to a proposal from * 
Professor Lyman Robinson (Law), chairman of 
the Senate committee on committees, that a 
president’s committee on Canadian studies be 
established to co-ordinate the development of 
Canadian-oriented curricula and research at 
both the undergraduate and graduate level. No 
resolution to the question perplexing Senate 
was in sight when Head Librarian Dean Halli- 
well suggested to Mickelson that he would try 
to get her “off the hook”. He did so successfully 
with his motion that the matter of Canadian stu¬ 
dies be tabled until Senate’s next meeting when 
UVic’s president would be present and able to 
let Senate know whether he actually wanted 
another president’s committee, and Senators 
would have had time to review the full minutes 
of the prior meeting to discover whether they 
had actually decided to set up such a commit¬ 
tee or not. 


Dial an escort 

Until a rapist operating on campus 
has been caught, the Alma Mater 
Society (AMS) will provide an 
“escort service" for female stu¬ 
dents, faculty and staff who are on 
campus between 9 p.m. and 2 a.m. 

Women on campus at night are 
advised to have an escort when 
leaving a building to reach their 
vehicles. 

If no escort is available, women 
are advised to call 477-1834 or 477- 
1835 and an escort will be around to 
accompany them between build¬ 
ings or to cars. 


nomic, political, and intellectual”. 
CORN 145. 

7:15 p.m. Cinecenta films. The Naked Civil 
& Servant. Admission charge. SUB 
9:15 p.m. Theatre. 

7:30 p.m. UVic Bridge Club holds an open 
meeting. Everyone welcome. SUB 
144. 

Friday, October 19th. 

12:30 p.m. Free film series. “Flora”. SUB 
Theatre. (A film on Flora MacDon¬ 
ald). 

12:30 p.m. Fridaymusic. Free noonhour 
woodwind concert. MUSIC 
BUILDING, Recital Hall. 

12:30 p.m. Faculty of Human and Social 
to Development meeting. Seminar 
1:25 p.m. room. 

1:00 p.m. SFU vs. UVic Intramural 
to Challenge. Register by Oct. 
5:00 p.m. 12. 

3:30 p.m. Faculty of Arts and Science meet¬ 
ing. ELLI 167. 

7:00 p.m. Cinecenta films. Invasion of the 
& Body Snatchers. Admission 
9:15 p.m. charge. SUB Theatre. 

8:00 p.m. “Immortal Combat”. The Univer¬ 
sity Wind Symphony, conducted 
by Jesse Read, is joined by the 
Naden Band, under the direction 
of Capt. A.C. Furey, to present 
music from great battles through¬ 
out history, including Rogers & 
Hammerstein’s Victory at Sea; 
The Battell, by Byrd; Frescobaldi’s 
Capriccio sopra la Battaglia; 
Brant’s Immortal Combat; music 
from Star Wars, by John Williams; 
The Battle of Trenton, by Hewitt; 
Wellington’s Victory, by Beetho¬ 
ven; and Alford’s Vanished Army. 
University Centre Auditorium. No 
charge. 

Correction 

In the Sept. 21 issue of the Ring, the winner of 
the 1979 Wootton Scholarship in Law of $500 
was incorrectly listed. The Wootton scholar¬ 
ship went to Sheridan Scott of Victoria.; 











